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**BENOLD 1N THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”— Cowper. 
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Goliath’s could possibly have exceeded it. He was 
strong as well as tall, and gentle as well as strong. 
T had such confidence in his powers that when he 
set me up—a white-faced mite of a child—on his 
shoulder, which seemed to mé a stupendous distance 
from the earth—about what I now consider Nelson’s 
monument on the Calton hill to be—or held me up 
at arm’s length seated on his broad, open palm, I 
scarcely felt more than a passing sensation of fear. 
The muscles which sustained me seemed formed of 
iron, and as little likely to yield beneath my weight ; 
for Tam’s bones and sinews had been braced and 
strengthened by many stern battles with wintry 
blasts and snowdrifts when caring for his flock. A 
shepherd’s life in summer is comparatively easy and 
pleasant, but it is the wild winter days and nights 
that try his powers and show what stuff he is 
made of. 

The summer that I was twelve years old was a 
very wet one, not only in our disttiet butin most 
parts of Scotland. ‘There were great floods in 
various places as there had been on former oceasions, 
some rivers from certain causes being more subject 
to these overflows than others; but our streams, 
though always considerably swelled, by unustal 
rains, had never at any time in mén’s rocdllection 
risen to such a degree as to cause alarm. No cottages 


built on the banks of the Ard and thé Tivie, out: 


two streams of some size, and with their er i 
the upper moors, had ever suffered from a spate. W6 
were, therefore, greatly surprised one pre to 
hear that a water-spout had butst among the Hills 
near the source of the Tivie, the consequencé of 
which was that the little river had risen to a heig 
quite unprecedented, though old people now began 
to remember that in their youth they had heard 
some dim tradition of a similar flood having taken 
place on the Ard. ‘That stream was also greatl 
swelled at present, but nothing to speak of compare 
with the Tivie. ; 

‘Eh! mem!” efi Jess Gillespie, our servant; 
looking in at thé parlotir door in a state of great &x- 
citement, ‘‘there’s awfu’ téws: <A’ the houses of 
Tivie side—bethankit they atena mony !—have beet 
flooded the last night wi’ ain awfy’ spate, and the folk 
had to flee out o’ them fot their lives wi’ naething 
on them but theit sarks. The miller’s dung clean 
demented (insttie), they say, Wi’ thé damage done to 
the mill, and they say besides that Lang Tain Tamson 
had to wade through the water up. to hi8 Mi@dle to 
reskie his auld flyting mither. Aweel! & pitir o’ 
lang legs is no’ a bad thing at sic 4 time. hat 
took Lang Tam to the waist would, thé stithpy 
Charlie ower the head, bonnet and #7 |... 

“‘ But how have you learned thi8,; Jess? 4 asked thy 
mother. ‘‘Ou, just frae the coo-doctor (véterinary 
surgeon), wha was up at the Telfers, pheesicking 
ane o’ the twa-year aulds, mem,” said Jess. 

‘And are you sure there has been no accident, 
no loss of lite, Jess?’ said my mother, anxiously. 

‘‘Nane, mem, unless it be 'libby’s bees that seem 
to hae been coupit ower into the water, puir things; 
and they say Dauvit Muir had his brood sow and 
«’ the wee grumphies washed clean out o’ the stye ; 
I reckon they're far on their road to the sea by this 
time. But neither man, wife, nor wean have tint 
life, though mony a sair throat and cauld will there 
be amang them. It’s weel we made sae muckle 
black currant jeclie this year, for they’ll be a’ 
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the water ’s a’ out o’ the houses hours since, though, 
nae doot, everything maun be wat and uncomfortable 
in them.” 

My motlier did not go on the following day to 
inquire for Tibby, for she feared that the stepping- 
stones by which at ordinary times one could cross 
the Pivie dryshod, must now be unavailable. But 
late in the evening, when my father was in his study, 
Jess Gillespie came to the parlour to announce that 
Lang Tam was in the kitchen and wanted to seo 
her. My mother was winding a skein of wool, which 
I was holding for her, at the time. When she had 
finished, she bade me go tothe kitchen and take Tam 
into a little stone-paved room where she saw any one 
that came on private business. 

Jess was diligently ‘‘soopin”’ the kitchen when I 
went there, but from the roguish expression of her 
face and the way in which she flourished her 
long broom in the neighbourhood of Tam’s chair, 
I strongly suspected that she was more intent on 
amusin hersett with his uneasy looks and move- 
ments than zealous in the catise of cleanliness. Tam, 
sitting bolt upright; and stowing his long legs as 
mitch as possible beneath his chit 8 as to be out of 
teach of the implemént which Jess wielded with such 
étlergy, Was mutteriig with a téd, fice, and in an 
apologetic totie, when I appeared, “ I’ti—I’m greatly 
feared that I’m in your way, my wonrait.”” 

He was evidently mich relieved by gétting out of 
Jess’s dotiinions: Tam modestly took the chair 
that my thother invited him to ii the stofie room. He 
had obviously the idea that to sit at ease in the pre- 
sete of his betters was not good manners; so, after 
depositing his broad blue bonnet of the flcor at his 
feet, He balaneed hitnself gravely on the extreme 
edge of his chair, which uneomfortabls, if not pre- 
carious position, he maintaitied dutitig the whole 
interview, , 

“Tm fetited, mom,” said Tain; casting a troubled 
Platice batkward in the ditectioh of the kitchen, 
« Pin teal feared that that lass of diste will think 
ine awfu’ wanting in civility, and discreet manners. 
But. you 868; ne , my mothér, poor body, canna 
bear mié to sped ~ any womdt that’s a wanter ; she’s 
i feared fot thy bringing home # Wife and turning 

& out of thé house. You HOW; them, I could 
tag do that; btit she’s beet hatd hierself all her 

dys, and she wintié, believe mé. And she so speers 

questions) atid 
from a place; thit’T 

woman’s oti; lest & bit 
tidings to het.” 

I may méntiot hiers that Tam’s mode of expressing 
himself, though not liis accent, was superior to most 
Scotchmen of his class. My mother could only 
account for it by his fondness for reading, and 
especially by his diligent study of the Holy Scriptures, 
that ‘ well of English undefiled.” ; 

‘But how is your mother, Tam; has she suffered 
from the damp and cold to which she has been ex- 
posed ?”? inquired my mother. 

“Deed, mem, it was just about her that I wanted 
to speak to you. She’s groaning with the rheumatism, 
and I thought you might be able to give her some 
more of that stuff that’s done her good before.” 

‘‘T have plenty of it,” said my mother, and she rose 
and unlocked a press which stood in the room. Two 
shelves of it were filled with bottles and glass jars ot 
various dimensions, some containing liquids and 
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taught to compound simples by her father, a medical 
practitioner of some skill. Iam not sure that Tam’s 
respect for my mother was vxpable of increase ; but 
if so, it certainly then took place as he stared with 
widely-opened eyes at these wonderful shelves while 
she selected the proper liniment for Tibby. 

“And now, Tam,” said my mother, ‘‘ you must 
tell me all particulars about this flood; let me know 
all that happened to your mother and you.” 

“That will I, mem,” said Tam cheerfully, ‘“‘andI 
think I can tell you all the ins and outs of it. You 
ken, mem, the Tivie at ordinary times is little bigger 
than a bit trotting burn, with here and there a deeper 
pool in it, very convenient in summer for washing the 
sheep in at the shearing time. ‘Well, you see, mem, 
when I got home last Monday at e’en, I noticed that 
the 'Tivie was very full and drumlie, though no fuller | the lamp, and see what a’ this steer’s aboot!’ 
or browner than I have often seen it after such heavy **¢ Well, mother, I'll do your bidding,’ said I, 
rains as we have had. You ken our bit housie stands | ‘ but you must let me pull on my breeks and _stock- 
somewhat on the brace, say half a dozen yards or so | ings first, for it’s bad to step out 0’ one’s warm bed 
from the bed of the burn; but the brae is that easy | on a cold stone floor.’ It’s very apt, mem, to give 
to climb that my mother, failed as she is, thinks | a body a sore inside,” said Tam, confidentially apart 
nothing of carrying a gang of water up it on a| tomy mother. ‘‘ Well, mem,” he resumed, “as my 
washing day. ‘That’s extra water, you see, for I | mother and me have just one place to live in, we 
regularly fill her water stoups for her every morning | aye take off our claes and put them on in our beds— 
before 1 leave. Maybe we may stand two fect, or | mino lie at the foot o’ my bed. But I just leave 
a wee thought more, higher than the chucky stones | you to judge for yourself, mem, when a man has to 
that are oftener dry than wet at the side of the burn; | feel first for his stockings and then for his breeks in 
and I never before saw the Tivie, though atits fullest, | the dark, with his head all the time dunt, dunting 
do more than fill its whole bed; and it wasjust doing | against the cupples in the roof above him, and a 
that on Monday at e’en when I got to the house. | woman’s tongue flyte flyting on him, I just ask you, 

‘Well, my mother and me are early folk, for I| mem, whether you think it possible that a man, 
darena for the life of me be out after nightfall, or | wakened out o’ his sleep as I was, could be very 
she would believe I was away at the coorting; so | fast?” 
after we had had our supper and read our chapter “JT should think not, indeed, Tam,’ said my 
we went away quietly to our beds. As you’ve been | mother, smiling. 
often in our house, mem, you will have noticed that ‘‘ Well, mem,” continued Tam, evidently comforted 
one of our beds is greatly higher than the other. | by my mother’s agreement with him, “I got on my 
That’s mine. My mother finds it convenient to put | things at last, and out over the bed I slid myself; 
any odd thing that’s no just directly needed between | but no sooner had my feet touched the floor than I 
the boards and my caff (chaff) bed, as she says my legs | gave such a roar as I thought would have turned my 
are long enough to speel up. I dinna deny it, mem,” | mother clean wud (frantic) altogether. 
continued Tam, stretching out his right leg and ‘¢ «What's the matter wi’ ye noo, ye muckle roarin’ 
regarding it critically; ‘‘ but a man’s legs may be | gomeril?’ says she. 
long and yet be as sensible of what’s hard and soft ‘¢¢ Matter,’ says I, ‘I think a man may well roar 
as any other body’s. I’m no of a complaining turn | when he steps out o’ his warm bed into cold water as 
of mind, mem, but when my mother puts everything, | high as his houghs,’ says I. 
from bundles of'old claes that she canna find in her ‘«¢ Water?’ says she. 
heart to part with, to sticks that she picks up on the “«¢ Ay, water!’ says I; ‘and though you're clean 
toad—I hope she doesna steal them from the farm | wrong about another flood, mother, as we have a 
fences—under my bed; well, mem, I canna say that | sure promise anent it, still, there must something 
I'm just as comfortable as if they werena there.’ extraordinary have happened to the Tivie.’ 

“T quite agree with you, Tam,”’ said my mother. ‘“«¢Haud your tongue, and licht the lamp,’ says 

“But you see, mem, I’m such an awful sound | she. 
sleeper—my mother’s aye flyting on me for my snoring **¢ Well, well,’ saysI. ‘I'll do my best; but if 


—that when I’m once ower, I ken nothing about what | all the things that are sooming about the house were 


I'm lying on; and it’s no easy thing to get me | rapping against your legs as they’re rapping against 
wakened till the right time come. So that night, | mine the now, you wouldna find it so easy, mother, 
after putting out the light, which aye falls to me to | to make your way to the bole for the lamp. You 
do, I got into my bed, and prodding it well ower till | had better rise yourself, put on your things, and get 
Thad found out the softest place, I wasna long of up on my high bed, for if the water goes on rising 
being in the land of Nod. you'll be sooming out on the top o’ yours before all’s 
_ “I canna tell how many hours I had been sleep- | done.’ 

mg, but I was dreaming that I was lying under a ‘At that my mother gave a loud groan; but I 
whin-bush on the hillside, with the thunder rattling | heard her begin to search for something about the 
awfully above and around me, when I suddenly | roof of her bed, and then to put on herthings. And 
started wide waken to find that my mother was as | deed it wastime. We aye have been in the habit of 
hoarse as a corbie with screaming to me, and that | keeping the lamp standing in the bole at the fireside 
she was drumming with her two nieves on the board | beside poor old Ailie’s big Bible; and it was well 
etween our beds as if she wanted to bringit down. | for us we were, for though the water had 
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‘*¢ What's the matter?’ says I. 

**< Matter!’ says she, ‘ ye lazy, useless loon, lyin’ 
rowtin’ there, when either the house is gaun to fa, 
or something else dreadfu’s about to happen.’ 

“** Hoots! mother, you must be dreaming,’ says I. 

‘«¢ Dreaming, say ye, ye muckle gowk ?’ says she. 
‘ A’ the brains ye hae are in thae lang legs o’ yours. 
I tell ye there’s something by-ordinary gaun on, 
baith in the house and out o’t. Hear to that, ye 
sumph! the vera chairs and things seem as if they 
were possesst, and hae taken to knockin’ ilkither; 
and the rain maun be as if the vera heavens are 
opened; gude send that we’re no in for anither flood ! 
for I heard the fire fizz, fizz, fizzin’ till the gaitherin’ 
peat went clean out wi’ the water that maun hae 
come down the lum. Rise up, I tell ye, and licht 








risen 
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higher than the fire, it wanted an inch or two of the 
bole. But oh, mem, it’s no easy job to handle flint 
and steel while you’re standing in water up to the 
hainches! And then the wick needed sorting, and 
the oil was’low, and all the time my mother was 
yaumer, yaumering from her bed, and crying on me 
to come and rescue her from drowning. I got the 
lamp lighted at last, but it burnt so dimly that I 
knew unless the morning soon broke—and I couldna 
see the wag-at-the-wall (Dutch clock) distinctly 
enough to know the hour—we would soon be in 
darkness again, for the oil-can had soomed away 
like other things, and I could see nothing o’t. 

‘‘Such asight as I saw, mem, when I looked round 
about me! everything but the dresser—and it was 
aye giving the other lureh—was floating, from my 
mother’s old kist that holds all our wearing claes to 
her carpet shoon that were bobbing up and down 
like wee boats. As for my own shoon that I had so 
carefully creeshed the night before, they were so 
heavy with tackets, besides being the biggest in the 
parish, the souter (shoemaker) says, that they had 
never stirred from their place, and I managed to fish 
them out of the water, and put them on by leaning 
my back against the wall and tilting up my legs 
turn about. Eh! what a splashing I made, and 
how my mother scolded.”’ 

And Tam stopped to laugh heartily, in which we 
joined him. 

‘Well, mem,” he continued, when this was over, 
‘‘there was poor baudrons crooching close to the 
wall on the top of the dresser, and the creature up 
with a pitiful mow when she saw me. Isuppose the 


bit beestie’s instinct had made her take refuge on 
the highest thing in the house when the water first 


came sooking in under the door. My bed’s higher, 
but she knows she’s never allowed to be there; cats 
are such breeders of fleas. But she so miowed and 
miowed that I couldna bear it; so I waded through 
the water, making a bonnie commotion at every 
stride I took, and causing some o’t to dash up in my 
mother’s face, to her great anger, and for once laid 
pussy on the top of my bed. Eh, mem, wasna our 
strong door a mercy! If it had burst in with the 
weight of the water instead of just letting it sook in 
gradually, the whole house and us in’t might have 
been carried down the Tivie. 

“I think the thing that vexed my mother more 
than anything was to see our meal barrel, with two 
pecks of meal in it, floating on its side in the water. 
The lid, which was a bad fit, had worked itself off, 
and all the meal was washed out except a pickle, that 
stuck to the bottom like a poultice. And then there 
were the peats—all we had to serve us till the new 
ones were ready. My mother, to keep them dry, aye 
builds them under our beds. She had used up the 
ones under hers, and a good feck of mine too, so 
that the water got soaking and creeping in among 
them that were left, till at last they took to the soom- 
ing too, and floated out from under the bed like so 
many dead rattons. I couldna but laugh at one 
thing, though it sore angered my mother to see me 
do’t; but Ill warrant you would have laughed your- 
self, mem, if you had been there. It was seeing the 
antics of our two water stoups. They are broad in 
the bottom and narrow in the mouth, so they keepit 
very upright in the water, just half a yard separate, 
and they bobbit here and they friskit there, and they 
set to each other as in a reel with the motion that I 
had made in the water, till I could contain myself no 


longer; but though I was wet and cold, and sore 
taigled with my mother’s yaumering, I laughed till 
the very tears came down my cheeks. 

‘Well, I saw nothing could be done till morning 
came. I looked out at the front window, but all I 
could make out was the rapid rushing of some dark 
thing, with here and there a faint streak of light on 
it, made, I suppose, by the articles it had licked up 
on its road. I couldna tell its height, but, from the 
quantity of water in the house, I judged it would be 
nearly up to the window, which will be about four 
feet or more from the ground, and therefore it would 
be six feet deep in the bed of the burn. If the 
water continued to rise, I could not but think we 
would be in considerable jeopardy ; but of course I 
said nothing about that to mymother. If I had had 
just myself to care for, I would have run the risk of 
forcing my way through the roof, and dropping down 
from it at the back of the house, where the water 
could not but be shallower on account of the brae. 
But, you see, I couldna leave my mother, and I 
feared to open the door and wade with her through 
the darkness, for if I had couped over anything that 
the flood had brought down, she might have fallen 
off my back and been whurrled away by the force of 
the water. I am sure she suspected me of meaning 
to leave her, for after I had lifted her up on my bed 
she wouldna be content unless I stood close beside 
her. Then she locked her arms tight round my neck 
and stuck out a foot on each side of me, so that if I 
moved from the bedside I must have taken her with 
me. I promised her over and over that if she wouldna 
keep so close a grip of me, but let me stand at liberty 
and draw my breath freely, I wouldna stir from be- 
side hér till she gave me leave. But no, she had no 
trust in me, poor body, and I had just to submit. 

‘‘ And oh, mem! you can scarcely conceive what a 
hard thing it was to stand there, with my legs almost 
senseless from the cold water, counting every five 
minutes to be ten, and angry with the clock when it 
struck and proved I was wrong ; and all the time an 
old wife clutching hold of me, and scolding and 
banning as if I was the cause of the whole danger 
and destruction. I thought sometimes I would get 
clean demented with it all, though if my mother could 
but have held her tongue I could have borne any- 
thing else, for oh! she’s an awful woman for a tem- 
per, my mother! 

‘Mem, she was so aggravatin’ that a dreadful 
temptation came into my mind. It wasna once and 
away merely, but it came back again and again, asif 
I was possessed. I'll tell you about it, mem, though 
I may truly be ashamed to come over’t. Mem, I was 
that wearied with my mother’s constant yaup yauping 
close to my ears—and standing long in water saps 
the heart, as it were, out of a man—that I thought 
if I sat down in’t with her on my back and gave her 
a good dooking, it might stop her tongue, though 
nothing else would. The temptation was so strong 
that I found my knees again and again crooking 
down under me, and at last I could only get strength 

against it with constantly repeating the fifth com- 
mandment. 

‘“‘T knew nothing about my father—I reckon he 
had been my mother’s master during their short 
married life, and that she couldna bear to speak of 
him—well, I couldna honour him whom I had 





neither seen nor heard tell of; but here was my 
| mother, and whatever she was, I was commanded to 
{| honour her. And surely, thought I, dooking the 
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poor body canna be called honouring her. And 
would you believe it, mem, I hadna done this long 
before I began to feel such a pity for the poor old 
wife in my heart that, instead of dooking her, I felt 
I couldna do enough tv make her comfortable.” 

“That was right, Tam,” said my mother, ap- 
provingly. 

‘‘ But oh, mem, it was a richt heartsome thing, the 
first peep of day stealing in through the east window. 
As I had expected, the lamp had soon burned out, 
and we had been long in darkness. The light 
showed me that I was right in a thing I had begun 
to suspect, that the water had begun to fall. I saw 
from the wet mark on the plaister that it had already 
fallen half-a-foot, my mother’s bed had been flooded, 
but the water had not got up to mine. 

‘‘¢ And now, mother,’ says I, after telling her the 
good news, ‘you must just let me put a blanket 
round you, for now that it’s daylight I can wade fine 
through the water, and I’ll carry you up to the farm, 
and then I’ll come back here and try to put things 
to rights as far as I can.’ ‘Well, mem, she was that 
worn out with fright and talking together, that she 
didna object ; so off I set with her, my legs feeling 
very queer and shaky at first. I had much ado to 
get the door opened, and afterwards to shut it, to 
keep our bits of things from sailing out; but all the 
time my mother clung like a cat to my back. Such 
a sight as the Tivie was! It was running like a 
mill lade, and just covered with things that it had 
carried off promiscuously, which showed that our 
neighbours up the water must have suffered worse 
than ourselves. I stachered on as I best could; and 
as my road lay up the brae every step brought me 
into shallower water. No’ a soul was stirring when 
we reached the farm; but I wakened them up, and 
they were very kind to my mother and me. They 
put her into a warm bed, and gave her a warm drink, 
that did her muckle good. I’m no dram-drinker, 
mem, as you ken, but the mistress made mo take a 
glass of whisky to drive the cold from my heart; 
and it was the best physic I ever had in my life. 

‘Well mem, my story’s all but done now. The 
spate soon ran itself out, and by the middle of the 
day the house was clear of water. But, oh, such 
a dirt and wastrie as it left behind it. The 
mistress gave me a creel of peats to make a fire to 
dry the walls; but they’ll no be soon dried. And 
there’s my mother groaning already to get back. 
She canna put up with strangers; and she’ll no be 
content unless she gets home the morn, though I 
think myself it will be her death. But I must be 
stepping, mem,” said Tam, picking up his bonnet, 
and rising; ‘‘ many thanks to you for the ointment, 
and maybe you'll look in on the old wife when it’s 
convenient. Maister Matthew,” whispering to me, 
“do you think you could see me as far as to the 
kitchen door ?”’? So Iescorted Tam safely past Jess 
Gillespie to the open air. 

Tam little thought when he gave utteranco to it 
that his prognostication concerning his mother was to 
be fulfilled to the very letter. He was certain she 
would suffer from returning to the cottage before it 
was thoroughly dried ; but of course he anticipated 
nothing worse. We are all apt at times to speak of 
death in a loose and unreflecting way. Death was 
really in Tibby’s cup. The fright and exposure to 
which she had been subjected might have ter- 
minated only in a temporary illness if she had not 
persisted in her purpose. The damp proved fatal to 





her. She was seized with rheumatic fever, and not- 
withstanding all the skill of the medical man who 
was called in to her aid, her vital powers became 
quickly exhausted. She died as she had lived, a 
hard, unawakened, self-sufficing woman. She gave 
no response to my father’s admonitions ang prayers, 
though she seemed to listen to them. My mother 
visited her more than once, taking with her little 
delicacies to tempt the sick woman’s appetite, and 
dropping, as she had opportunity, words of gentle 
but faithful counsel; but Tibby turned her face to 
the wall, and remained silent. And though Tam, 
however awkward, was one of the most patient and 
unselfish of nurses, spending every leisure minute by 
his mother’s bedside, doing without sleep and almost 
without food, she was harsh and unloving as ever 
to him. 

Tam was sitting sad and weary, but, as usual, 
patient and uncomplaining, by her bedside the night 
before her death, when, after a long silence, broken 
only by her groans, she suddenly spoke to him. 

‘‘Is there onybody there but yoursell?”’ she asked 
in a feeble voice. How different to Tibby’s former 
accents! Tam had to stoop over her to catch the 
words. 

‘Nobody, mother,”’ said her son. 

‘‘ Weel, they tell me I’m deein ; and I ken it’s true. 
I suppose ye maun get it then, as I canna tak it wi’ 
me. Rax your airm up to the roof o’ the bed, and 
put your haund as far back as ye can get it into a 
hole in the corner abune my head, and bring oot 
what ye fin’ there.” 

Tam did as she desired, and drew out an old stock- 
ing, well secured round the mouth with string, which 
felt heavy in his hand. 

“There suld be aboot forty punds in’t, pairt in 
notes and pairt in silver—and ye can tak it,” gasped 
Tibby with a groan, partly, no doubt, from pain, 
but partly also perhaps from being compelled to 
yield up her treasured savings to another; ‘“ but 
ye’ll be sure to gie me a respectable burial oot o’t.” 

‘*Mother,” said Tam, with I doubt not great 
feeling, ‘‘ you'll get not only a decent burial, but ’'ll 
put up a headstone to your memory.” 

‘‘ Aweel—ye can dae that if ye like; I’m just as 
enteetled to’t as ony in the kirkyard,” said Tibby, 
evidently pleased with the promise; ‘‘ask wha ye 
like to the burial except auld Sandy Jardine, or ony 
o’ his folk—I havena forgotten how his wife spak up 
to me lang syne.” 

‘‘Oh, mother,” said Tam, in a disapproving tone, 
‘mind if we dinna forgive, we'll no be forgiven.” 

‘‘ Aweel, I winna say that I dinna forgie her,” 
groaned Tibby, with manifest reluctance; ‘ but for 
a’ that, mind there’s nane o’ them to be asked to my 
burial.” 

They were her last words. She sunk into a state 
of unconsciousness, and died as the light of a new 
day broke over the hills. 





STRAWS FROM THE POPE'S PRISON, 


AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF HIM IN HIS DUNGEON. 


‘i ~ simple-hearted, pious peasantry of the entire 
Catholic world are made to believe that “ Holy 
Father,”’ as the Pope is termed, is at the present 
time enduring all the miseries of a hard and cruel 
captivity. In the Austrian Tyrol, where our summers 
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aro spent, this is the general belief amongst a people 
not deficient in good sense and intelligence, but 
credulous of every fact related to them by their 
priests, or read by them in their Catholic newspapers. 
We naturally, going direct to them from Rome, are 
eagerly beset with questions regarding the health 
and condition of the cruelly suffering head of the 
Church, who has become to their imaginations as a 
second crucified Saviour ; and, but for the credit which 
we have established in that one little village, our 
statements would not be accepted, for how should we 
who are Protestants, know better than the priests ? 
They believe us, however, and their simple hearts 


are comforted; but they are only a mere few out of | 


the many thousands who are imposed upon by these 
outrageous fabrications. 

As regards the extent to which this fraud is carried 
in Belgium, I give a letter from the Corriere Evan- 
gelico, written by Signor Carrelli, and dated Rome, 
April 11th, 1874 :— 

‘You cannot imagine the trade which is made in 
Belgium, and especially in Antwerp, of the damp 
straw said to be taken from the prison in which the 
Holy Father lies groaning. I, who have lived for 
many years in that city, have not only seen the be- 
guines with little bundles of this straw, but even 
people of the higher classes, who keep them in 
vaskets as relics. What cries of horror against his 
gaolers! what pity for the illustrious victim do those 
straws excite in the hearts of the believers! If you 
veuture to tell these good people that all this is false, 
that the Pope is free, and has his guards of honour, 


you only excite in them an incredulous smile. ‘The | 


straw is there before their eyes, and that is an unde- 


niable proof. One Sunday in Lent a preacher having | 
painted in most vivid colours the maltreatment, the 


sufferings, the imprisonment of the head of the | 
Church, cried out, ‘How is it possible to deny all | 
this when here is the straw on which lies in chains | 


the Holy Father?’ 

‘‘ At these words the whole congregation burst into 
sobbing and weeping, and, rushing forward to the 
priest, secured for themselves little bundles of the 
straw, which he sold at half a franc a bundle. Almost 
all the parish priests sell these, and itis said that half 
the money goes to the Vatican. 

‘* But this is not all. AtGhent they sell photographs, 
in which is represented the Pope, in chains, looking 
out from between strong iron bars from a little dismal 
cell, a bersagliere standing guard over him with his 
musket. his photograph, the priests say, was taken 
from the life, therefore it cannot be false, and there 
is shown the Holy Father suffering in one of the 
most horrid dungeons of Rome. These photographs 


are sold to members of the Catholic Association at | 


half a franc each, and to other people at one franc 
and a half. The half of this money goes to St. 
Peter’s. They sell thousands of copies. The one I 
procured bears the number 45,343 of the ninth 
series. 

‘On returning to Rome, I determined to prove for 
myself whether there was any truth in this. I went 
therefore to the Vatican, and obtained admission 
through a Swiss guard. I saw hundreds of Papal 
soldiers, all armed, and soon ascertained that the 
whole pretended imprisonment was a farce and a 
gress fraud—a mere scheme for raising money. 
Money, and always money!” 

“Can one,” says the writer, ‘forbear exclaiming, 
Oh, what:knaves are the clericals! ” 





| lively repartee, as is his wont. 


And, we may add, What a false and degrading 
system is that of the Vatican! Do they call this 
religion ? 

It is a singular fact that the Pope at this pre- 
sent time—spite of what might naturally be sup- 
posed most oppressive anxieties and sorrows—tlio 
determined efforts of Germany, Italy, and the elder 
Papal governments to subject the Church to the laws 
of the State—has never for years been so well in health 
as now, never so merry or so free. Hundreds of people, 
both Catholics and Protestants, see him every week— 
almost daily—in his luxurious palace, full of joke and 
This cannot last long, 
at his age; but at the time I write, he walks about 
his spacious gardens at a pace which tries the breath 


| of the well-fed cardinals in attendance; visits his 


aviaries, is attended by his favourite black cat, and 
knows no imprisonment which himself or his priests, 
the Jesuits, have not imposed upon him. And all the 
while, through the distant places of Europe, the 
priests are selling the pretended damp straw of his 
dungeon, and the poor, ignorant, but devout peasants 
are breaking their hearts over the lying pictures 
which represent him behind his prison bars! 
MARY HOWIIT. 


TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY THE REV, W. F. WILKINSON, M.A., RECTOR OF LUTTERWORTH, 


y ‘HE exploration of the ruins of great Eastern 





cities has been attended in our time with very 
| remarkable results. Most readers are aware of the 
researches made by Mr. Layard on the sites of 
| Nineveh and Babylon, and of the important disco- 
veries which have rewarded his exertions. Monu- 
| ments, works of art, inscriptions, articles of use and 
ornament, and other records of the past, have been 
brought to light, many specimens of which are in 
the British Museum. Not a few of these have sup- 
plied undoubted corroboration of the statements 
made by ancient writers, and especially in Holy 
Scripture, with respect to the extent, grandeur, and 
wealth of those cities, and the actions, and order of 
succession, of various eminent monarchs of whose 
dominions they were the capitals. More recently, 
under the auspices of the committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, excavations in Jerusalem have 
revealed the foundations of Solomon’s temple, and 
confirmed the accounts given in the Book of Kings 
concerning its materials, and the circumstances and 
mode of its construction. And within the last few 
' months the complete discovery has been reported of 
the whole area, with massive remains, of the famous 
temple of Artemis, or Diana, at Ephesus, one of the 
reputed seven wonders of the world, the actual site 
of which has long been matter of dispute, although 
the edifice was standing in its full glory so lately as 
the second century of the Christian era. But now 
the archeologists and the whole literary world are 
startled by the announcement of a discovery which, 
if real, will go far towards settling one of the most 
important, most interesting, and most fiercely debated 
questions of archeology and literature. Dr. Heinrich 
Schliemann, a German antiquarian, has just pub- 
lished a work in which he gives an account of explo- 
rations carried on by him for three years in the 
region called the Troad, on the north-west coast of 
Asia Minor, and by which, he affirms, he was 
enabled, in July, 1873, to ascertain the exact site of 
' the celebrated city of Troy. He professes to have 
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found the ruins of the palace of its last monarch, and 
has extracted from them, and safely conveyed to 
Athens, a vast accumulation of articles—more than 
20,000—consisting of gold, silver, and copper vessels 
and ornaments, military implements, and objects in 
terra-cotta and other material. It is upon the topo- 
graphical and relative position of these ruins, the 
nature and style of the buildings of which they are 
ihe remains, and the character and approximately 
known age of the articles found in them, that he 
challenges belief in the reality of the great discovery 
to which he lays claim. 

No story recorded in verse or prose, mythological 
or historical, with the exception of that which forms 
the basis of Christianity, has exercised so widespread 
and powerful an influence over the human intellect, 
and so extensively and deeply permeated the ancient 
and modern literature of the western world, as the 
story of the siege and capture of Troy. Its principal 
events form the subject of the most ancient and 
grandest of epic poems—the Iliad of Homer. They 
are the groundwork of the Greek epic next to the 
Iliad in rank and date, if not its contemporary, and 
by the same author—the Odyssey. They supply the 
materials for the construction of the majestic and 
pathetic compositions of /schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, the greatest Greek tragedians, and, in 
fact, the patriarchs of the dramatic art. The Aineid 
of the Roman poet Virgil, the second epic poet of the 
world, is, like the Odyssey, a sequel of the Iliad, 
having for its theme the adventures of the Trojan 
refugees under their chieftain Aineas, a prince of the 
royal house of Troy, and the reputed ancestor of the 
founder of Rome. But notwithstanding this cele- 


brity, and the almost universal reception of “the 


tale of Troy divine” as substantially a record of 
facts, not only by poets, but also by historians, 
philosophers, geographers, and writers of every 
class, among the Greeks and Romans, it has become 
a question in modern times whether the expedition 
known as the Trojan war was ever undertaken, and 
whether the city of Troy ever existed. The doubts 
which have arisen on the subject were founded 
partly on the fact that no ruins or relics of any 
credit for genuineness, such as might have been ex- 
pected to be found, had ever been discovered, 
although the locality of the war and siege had been 
repeatedly searched. But the principal objections to 
the historical character of the Trojan war are drawn 
from the improbabilities and inconsistencies which, it 
is alleged, may be detected in the essential elements 
and the main thread of the story, as well as in its 
numerous details. So convinced is Professor Max 
Miiller that the whole story is a myth, that he ven- 
tures to assert that, whatever ruins or relics may be 
discovered in the region of the Troad, they cannot be 
the ruins of the Homeric Troy, nor the relics of trea- 
sures possessed, or weapons wielded, by Homeric 
heroes. It becomes important, therefore, before 
proceeding to discuss the material results of Dr. 
Schliemann’s investigations, that we should consider 
the grounds of belief and expectation which impelled 
him to undertake his researches, and inquire whether 
they suffice to render credible the conclusion that the 
remains, whether fixed or movable, which he has 
discovered, we do not say must, but may, belong to 
the Troy of the Iliad and Odyssey, of the Greek 
dramatists and historians, and of the Aneid of 
Virgil. 

Confining ourselves to the accounts of Trojan his- 
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tory to be gathered from the Homeric poems, which 
are, by several centuries, older than any other docu- 
ments preserving traditions on the subject, we find a 
series of events recorded of which the following may 
be accepted as a summary. 

In the fifth generation, perhaps 200 years, previous 
to the date of the story of the Iliad, which is gene- 
rally admitted to be about 1200 3.c., a city was built 
in the north-west of Asia Minor, between the Helles- 
pont (Straits of the Dardanelles) and the mountain 
group of Ida, in the recesses of one of its northern 
slopes, and called Dardania, from Dardanus, its 
founder, who was evidently of Greek origin or 
affinity. His descendant, Laomedon, in the genera- 
tion immediately preceding that of the story, built, 
or rather completed and fortified, another city 
farther to the north, and therefore nearer to the 
Hellespont, which received the name of Llios (Ilium, 
in Latin), from Tlus, the father of Laomedon, and 
was also, as well as the surrounding region, called 
Troia (Troy), from Tros, his grandfather. ‘This city 
was stormed and sacked by a Grecian armament 
under Herakles (Hercules) during the reign of 
Laomedon, but had recovered from the disaster, and 
had become the capital of a flourishing State under 
his son Priamos (Priam). Paris, called also 
Alexander, son of Priam, visiting Laconia, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, carried off Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 
king of that district, with much treasure. All the 
petty kings or chiefs of Greece combined their forces 
under Agamemnon, king of Mycene, in Pelopon- 
nesus, brother of Menelaus, and sailed in a fleet of 
upwards of 1,000 ships, with an army of 100,000 
men, to the coast of Troy, where, having defeated 
the Trojans who opposed their landing, they held the 
city in a state of siege for ten years. Lriam was 
aided by the troops of many adjacent countries in 
Asia Minor, led by their kings, some of whom were 
partly subject to him, others independent allies. He 
also received important assistance from Thracians 
and Pelasgians, inhabitants of Europe, the latter 
being a kindred race to the Hellenes or Greeks, a 
circumstance which corroborates the supposition of 
an original affinity between the Trojans and their 
invaders. Large detachments of the Greek forces 
were employed, until the last year of the siege, or 
blockade, in plundering-expeditions against the 
countries of Asia Minor in alliance with Troy. But 
in the tenth year they were concentrated before the 
city. While in this position, a pestilence broke out 
in the army; an occurrence reasonably to be 
accounted for by the accumulation of numbers, and 
the marshy nature of the plain on the borders of 
which they were encamped, though referred by the 
poet, as we may readily believe it would be by them- 
selves, to supernatural influences. A quarrel arose 
between the commander-in-chief and Achilles, the 
mightiest warrior of the host, about the cause of the 
pestilence, and, in connection with this, about a 
female captive, two very natural occasions of dissen- 
sion in such an age and in such an army. Achilles 
declared he would take no further part in the war. 
Agamemnon, however, immediately afterwards, under 
an infatuation ascribed by Homer to the malignant 
impulse of a deity, but a not improbable effect of 
pride and passion, marshalled his forces for an attack 
upon the city. After some days of hard fighting, 
with varied success, the Trojans so far prevailed 
against their besiegers as to drive them to their 
camp and ships, Hector, son of Priam, their leader, 
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actually setting one of the ships on fire. In this 
emergency, Patroclus, a chieftain under Achilles, and 
venderly beloved by that prince, obtained his permis- 
sion to appear in his armour at the head of his 
troops, that he might repulse the Trojans. He suc- 
ceeded ; but they rallied, and Patroclus was slain by 
Hector. This aroused the wrath of Achilles; he 
again took the field, and, after making a great 
slaughter of the Trojans, killed their great com- 
mander. With his death and funeral the story of 
the Iliad is concluded. We learn from the Odyssey 
that Achilles himself was afterwards slain in battle, 
and that the city was at last taken by stratagem. 
Troy was burnt and demolished, and Helen recap- 
tured and restored to her husband Menelaus. The 
whole Grecian armament then quitted the scene of 
their long campaign, without attempting to take pos- 
session of the conquered country. 

Such is the outline of the story of Troy, contained 
in poems composed, according to the historian Hero- 
dotus, who flourished 450 n.c., about four hundred 
years before his time, and therefore nearly 900 B.c. 
The war is represented by the poet to have occurred 
several generations before his own age, and to have 
been previously the subject of narrative and song. 
Various poems, short fragments only of which have 
been preserved in later writers, succeeded the iad 
and Odyssey, some in continuation of them, others 
supplementary, all assuming a historic foundation for 
the chief events of the war. Herodotus, though 
sceptical about the presence of Helen in Troy, evi- 
dently had no doubt as to the actual occurrence of 
the expedition and siege. And Thucydides, the most 


accurate and critical of Greek historians, while simi- 
larly discrediting some of the statements of the poet, 


accepts his main facts as indisputable. ‘‘ The reality 
of the siege of Troy,” says Bishop Thirlwall, in his 
History of Greece, ‘“‘has been questioned without 
sufficient ground, and against some strong evidence. 
According to the rules of sound criticism, very cogent 
arguments ought to be required to induce us to reject 
as a mere fiction a tradition so ancient, so universally 
received, so definite, and so interwoven with the 
whole mass of the national recollections, as that of the 
Trojan War.” Mr. Gladstone, in his ‘“ Juventus 


is historic with respect to his chief events and persons. 
Professor Max Miiller founds a principal objection to 
the truth of the story on the alleged fact that “ if we 
take away from the Iliad all the miraculous and im- 
possible elements, the whole poem collapses and 
vanishes.” But if the reader will recur to the sum- 
mary above given, compiled exclusively from the 
Homeric poems, of the story of the Iliad, and 
the supplementary events recorded in the Odyssey, 
he will observe that a very probable and consistent 
narrative may be constructed without the necessity of 
introducing any supernatural element. The counsels 
and deeds of deities are, indeed, interwoven through- 
out the poems with those of mortals; but a thread of 
ordinary and credible transactions can be easily dis- 
entangled from the strands of mythology and miracle 
which form with it the complex line of the Homeric 
narrative. It appears, therefore, that the evidence 
preponderates in favour of the existence of the city of 
Troy, and the reality of its siege and demolition by a 
Greek army, about twelve centuries before our era. 
The next preliminary question is the site of Troy. 
Numerous local indications are given in the Iliad, 
some of which have been referred to. The Troy of 





Homer cannot have been distant more than two or 
three miles from the coast of the Hellespont, which 
lay to the north, and along which the Grecian army 
was encamped, and the fleet drawn up, between two 
headlands, represented by Homer (Il. xiv. 34) as 
not far apart, enclosing a space inconveniently small 
for their numbers, and by no means twelve miles 
long, as stated by Gibbon. The River Scamander, 
or Xanthus, flowing from Ida to the Hellespont, 
passed to the westward of the city, through the plain 
which spread between it and the shore. Another 
smaller river, the Simois, held its course eastward of 
the city, but not far from that of the Scamander, and 
at one point near enough to communicate with it in 
a flood. Two springs (one a hot spring) rose near 
the city, and are called by Homer the springs, but 
hardly in the sense of main sources, of the Sca- 
mander. The topography of the poem is not always 
consistent with itself; but on the whole, as Mr. 
Gladstone has observed, ‘‘the number of the natural 
features portrayed, and the actual correspondence of 
most of them, when taken individually, with those wo 
now discern, establish the general authenticity of the 
scene’? (‘‘ Juventus Mundi,” p. 473). We have the 
testimony of the historian Xanthus, a native of 
Lydia, a country in Asia Minor, who flourished 460 
B.C., that a Trojan State survived the fall of Troy; for 
he gives an account of its destruction by a Thracian 
tribe. This is indirectly confirmed by Homer, who 
represents Poseidon (Neptune) predicting that the 
posterity of 7Eneas, the chief of Dardania, should 
reign over the Trojans after the race of Priam should 
be extinct (Il. xx. 306). But we are not expressly 
informed whether the chief town, or any town belong- 
ing to this State, occupied the site of the ancient city. 
The exact position of Troy was, however, supposed 
to be determinable in the time of Xerxes (477 3.c.), 
who, according to Herodotus, visited the citadel of 
Priam (called by him and Homer, Pergamos), and 
sacrificed to the Trojan Athena (Minerva). Alexander 
the Great also is related to have made a pilgrimage 
to Ilium, and to have sacrificed to Athena in a temple 
existing there. He is also said to have been shown 
suits, or pieces of armour which were alleged to be 


relics of the great war; though, as he was also shown 
Mundi,” gives eleven reasons for the belief that Tomer | 


the lyre of Paris, we cannot attach much credit to 
their authenticity. And he ran a solemn course 
round a tumulus, supposed to be the tomb of Achilles, 
as is a similar mound, probably the same, to this day. 
Thus Lord Byron says :— 


“‘T’ve stood upon Achilles’ tomb, 
And heard Troy doubted ; time will doubt of Rome.” 


A town, doubtless on or near the site of the village 
visited by Alexander, was built by Lysimachus, one 
of his generals and successors, and called New Troy. 
It was peopled, as the whole region had been long 
before, by Greek colonists. But this town and its 
inhabitants were considered by the Romans repre- 
sentatives of the original Trojan State; and when the 
place had been destroyed by Fimbria, a lieutenant of 
Cinna, it was rebuilt at the public expense, and the 
people exempted from taxation. Julius Cesar, after 
his victory at Pharsalia, is reported by Lucan to 
have visited the Troad, and to have searched for 
vestiges of the old walls, but could find none. ‘The 
very ruins,” says the poet, ‘‘have perished.” We 
learn, however, from the historian Suetonius, that 
Cesar, and infer from an ode of the poet Horace that 
Augustus, cherished a design of not only building a 
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city in the locality, but of making it the seat of em- 
pire. The same design was certainly formed by 
Constantine ; and buildings were commenced on the 
plain of Troy, but abandoned in favour of Byzantium 
(Constantinople). Strabo, the geographer, following 
Demetrius, a native of Skepsis, a small town in the 
Troad, maintained that the place known as New 
Troy was not the site of the old city, but that it was 
to be looked for at a much greater distance from the 
sea. The French traveller Le Chevalier, in the year 
1786, found near the village Bunarbashi (Spring- 
head) two springs which, in his opinion, answered so 
exactly to the two sources of the Seamander men- 
tioned by Homer, that he had no hesitation in fixing 
the site of Troy on the heights called Bali Dagh, a 
mile from the village, and about eight or nine miles 
from the shore of the Hellespont. This place has 
been, since that time, generally shown and visited as 
Old Troy. Mr. Grote, however, in his History of 
Greece, after a careful review of the evidence on 
both sides, gives a very decided opinion in favour of 
New ‘Troy, so long considered as oceupying the site, 
or part of the site, of the Homeric gity, 

The ruins to be seen above ground at New Troy, 
which are, of course, only those of the town or towns 
known by that name in historic times, are on a 
plateau called Hissarlik (corresponding to our local 
name COastle-ton), two miles from the sea. Dr. 


Schliemann, having satisfied himself, by reading and 
personal investigation, that in this locality, if any- 
where, the remains of the ancient city would be 
found, commenced the work of excavation in 1871. 
The part to which his examination was directed was 
that which, from its situation and configuration, 


seemed to him most likely to be the citadel or acro- 
polis, the Pergamos of Homer. This was the north- 
west angle of the hill of Hissarlik, rising about 
twenty-five feet above the rest of the elevation, and 
having an area of 325 yards by 235, or nearly sixteen 
acres. It was soon evident that the upper layer of 
the hill was composed of accumulated rubbish, the 
ruins, as was proved by the Greek coins and frag- 
ments of Greek pottery found among them, of the 
New Troy known to history. The foundations of a 
temple were laid bare, which, there can be little doubt, 
was that of the Ilian Athena visited by Xerxes and 
Alexander. Below these ruins, at the depth of six 
feet, were found remains of houses evidently destroyed 
by fire; dnd thirteen fect below this second stratum, 
a great quantity of stone implements, such as are 
generally considered indications of the remote and 
barbaroys period of human history known as the 
‘Stone Age.” But after penetrating to the depth of 
ten feet more, Dr. Schliemann came upon a yast 
quantity of copper implements and weapons, of care- 
ful and fine workmanship, with pottery of the same 
character. Continuing his explorations laterally, at 
this level, he found the remains of a wall six feet 
thick, and Jaid open a tower of solid stonework forty 
feet in thickness and twenty in height. From this a 
paved street was traced, leading to a double gateway, 
the two openings of which were about twenty feet 
apart. At no great distance from the gateway, within 
the citadel, he discovered the yemains of a building 
of yery massive construction. Femeiidely adjoining 
this building, and under a thick crust of red ashes 
and calcined rubbish, he came upon a great copper 
object which turned out to be a shield; and, pur- 
suing his research in the absence of the workmen, 
and with the aid of his devoted wife, an Athenian 
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lady, he disinterred a large accumulation of objects in 
gold, silver, and copper. The most remarkable of 
these are the following :—A copper cauldron, sixteen 
and a half inches in diameter, and five and a half 
inches in height; three vessels, apparently goblets, 
of solid gold, weighing seven, thirteen, and nineteen 
ounces respectively; three silver vases, the largest 
eight inchés in height and seven in diameter; two 
small silver vases of elaborate workmanship, and a 
silver dish; with several blades or ingots of silver, 
Beside these utensils were found thirteen lance-heads 
of copper, with an average length of eight, and 
breadth of two inches; fourteen axe-heads, the 
largest weighing three pounds avoirdupoise ; several 
large daggers, and a knife of the same material. In 
the largest silver vase was found a wonderful collee- 
tion of female ornaments in pure gold, among’ which 
were splendid head-dresses of chain-work, and a 
head-band, four highly wrought ear-rings, with 
fifty-six of inferior quality, six bracelets, and, as we 
are assured, thousands of rings, studs, and other 
small objécts, all of gold. Attached to the longest 
chains of the head-dresses are gold pendants, one inch 
and a quarter long, being figures of a shape ap- 

roaching the human, with owls’ heads. Near this 
Aopasit of treasure was a helmet ; and all the objects, 
more especially those in copper, had heen affected by 
the action of fire. 

Dr. Schliemann claims to have discovered, in these 
undoubtedly very ancient. remains, the wall and 
northern gate, the famous Sceean gates, of Troy ; the 
palace of Priam, and its tower; weapons used by 
Trojan warriors; and a part of the treasure, most 
likely the royal treasure, evidently packed up for 
conveyance in flight, but, though escaping the search 
of the plundering Greeks, lost to its possessor, and 
probably with its possessor, beneath the crumbling 
and burning ruins of the city. 

A serious objection to the identity of this long- 
buried city with the Homeric Troy arises from its 
small extent. The circuit of its walls does not seem 
to enclose a space much larger than Trafalgar Square. 
Its dimensions are those of a mere fortress; and it is 
difficult to imagine that an area so limited could con- 
tain a population capable of furnishing a force of 
even a thousand men-at-arms, or that it could give 
accommodation to the numerous contingents of allied 
troops whom Homer represents as uniting with the 
Trojans in defence of their city, and issuing from its 
gates. Its diminutive size is also inconsistent, not 
only with the general language of the poet, who calls 
it “the great city of Priam,” ‘the wide-streeted 
Troy,” but with the details given by him of the 
number, character, and position of its buildings. He 
describes it as possessing an acropolis, or upper city~ 
Pergamos, in which were the vast palace of Priam, 
with its corridors, and at least sixty-two bedchambers, 
separate palaces of Hector and Paris, and a temple 
of Pallas Athene. And he implies repeatedly that a 
considerable portion of the city, and several streets, 
had to be traversed in passing from the citadel to the 
walls. Dr. Schliemann fully recognises this difficulty, 
and acknowledges his disappointment in finding that 
what at first he believed to be only the Pergamos, & 
acropoljs, was the whole of the city, and that in fact 
the fortified place which he has discovered had 10 
acropolis at all. He accounts for the discrepancies 
between the Homeric descriptions and present ap- 
pearances by the excessive exaggeration and vivit 
and grand imagination of the poet. It may be ob- 
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served, in support of his theory, that the historian 
Thucydides imputes probable exaggeration to Homer 
in regard to the numbers of the Grecian armament, 
a supposition which may reasonably be extended to 
the magnitude and resources of Troy. Still more to 
the purpose, in defence of the genuineness of Dr. 
Schliemann’s discovery against the objection, is the 
ymark of Thucydides upon the unquestionably 
parallel instance of Mycene, the capital city of 
Agamemnon, the greatest of the allied Grecian 
yotentates, and commander of the whole expedition. 
“The smallness of Mycenee,” he says, ‘‘or the in- 
considerable appearance of any of the fortified towns 
of that age, is not a sufficient reason for concluding 
that the armament was not equal to the representa- 
tions of poets or of tradition.’”? He founds his caution 


en the observation of the two most powerful Greek | 


cities of his own age. ‘‘'The ruins of Sparta,” in his 
«pinion, ‘‘ would discredit the historical accounts of 
its political and military greatness, while the ruins of 
Athens would suggest a power and dominion twice as 
great as the reality.” Advantage may also be taken 
cf Homer’s own representations, however inconsistent 
vith others, of the population and size of Troy. He 
rakes Agamemnon say that the native Trojans are 
rot nearly one-tenth the number of the besieging 
lost. So that if we reduce his census of the Greek 
«my by one-third, we should have about 6,000 for 
ike population of Troy. And, in the description of the 
‘atastrophe of the Iliad, the combat between Achilles 
md Hector, he states that Hector was chased by 
Achilles thrice round the walls; a circumstance which 
sfords no very enlarged conception of the circum- 
ference of the city. On the same occasion, Andro- 
mache, sitting in her palace in the citadel, hears the 


shriek of her mother-in-law, Hecuba, on witnessing | 


the death of Hector from the tower or bulwark of the 
tity wall. So that the royal abodes must have been 
then, in the poet’s mind, as near to the wall as Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries would prove them to be. 
After.all, it is possible that the walls and gates laid 


open may be only the defences of the citadel, and | 


that further exploration may show traces of buildings, 
and of an outline of wall, at some distance from the 
aown of the Hissarlik plateau. Dr. Schliemann has, 
indeed, made some openings in the space adjoining 
the ruins, but has come upon no indications of habi- 
tations or walls. Yet he is so enchanted with the 
idea that he has found the Sczan gates, which were 
udoubtedly an outlet of the city wall, that he would 
perhaps experience a reverse to his original disap- 
pantment if he were to open up outlying ruins, which 
would compel him to acknowledge these already 
liscovered gates as belonging to the wall of the 
acropolis. 

The objects found under the mass of concrete 
lormed by ashes and calcined rubbish, supply the 
evidence upon which Dr. Schliemann seems chiefly 
to rely for the identification of the ruins in which 
they were imbedded with the ruins of ancient Troy. 
It must be admitted that these relics are of classes 
ad characters which correspond, in a remarkable 
and really startling manner, with the frequent notices 
of articles of use and ornament which we find in the 
Homeric poems. The copper shield possesses two 
distinguishing features of the shields, Trojan and 
teek, so often described or mentioned in the liad. 
It has a knob or boss in the centre, and is sur- 
tounded with a raised rim. It is true that it is of 
small size, only twenty inches in diameter, the boss 








| wrought, and having three drops or brilliants. 
other presents to Penelope are a robe with twelve 
| golden buckles, fitted with twisted or wreathed 
| fasteners, a gold bracelet, and a necklace. Heré’s robe 
| is secured by golden pins or bodkins. 
| (Vulcan), the artisan god, in his childhood, made for 
| his nurses buttons and wreathed bracelets, 
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having a diameter of four inches, and the rim rising 
an inch and a half, and is therefore of very dif- 
ferent dimensions from the shield of Hector, whose 
neck and ankles both were struck, as he walked 
along, ‘‘by the rim which ran round the edge of his 
bossed shield,’ which must therefore have been at 
least four feet in diameter. But this may have 
been the buckler of an ordinary Trojan, whereas 
Hector was a hero, one of the mightiest among the 
mighty of his day. Besides, Dr. Schliemann is 
entitled to say that we have here a specimen of the 
exaggeration in which the poet indulged ; and that 
he may be conceived to havo increased the dimen- 
sions of the city of the Trojans, and the camp of the 
Greeks, in a like proportion to the dimensions of 
their shields. The copper cauldron, or kettle, cannot 
fail to remind the Homeric student of the frequency 
with which such a vessel is introduced in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. ‘This cauldron has two horizontal 
handles, recalling the epithet “eared” applied to 
the tripod, a larger vessel used for similar purposes. 
With the spear-heads are associated no less than 
fourteen axes, implements very often mentioned by 
Homer, and certainly used by his warriors in battle 
(Il. ‘xv. 711). The largest golden goblet, which 
weighs twenty ounces, and is seven inches long and 
as many wide, and three inches and a half high, is 
boat-shaped, and has at each end a mouth for drink- 
ing, with two handles on the sides. ‘This very 
singular object, Dr. Schliemann considers a specimen 
of the goblet so often described in Homer by an 
epithet of dubious import, but meaning that it is in 
some sense double. ‘The female ornaments corre- 
spond still more notably with those with which the 
Homeric ladies, Greek aud ‘Trojan, including god- 
desses, were adorned. Among them, as above stuted, 
are some highly-wrought golden ear-rings, and many 
smaller, and several gold bracelets. ‘There are also, 
in abundance, gold sticks or bodkins, buttons with 
rings to fasten them, leaflets, rings with leaf chasing, 
sleeve-links, etc. Now splendid gold ear-rings are 
part of the array of the goddess Heré (Juno), and of 
presents offered to Penelope by her suitors (Od. 
xviii. 295); in both cases described as elaborately 
The 


Hephiestus 


bud- 
shaped pendants, and collars. Llectrum, a mixture 
of gold and silver, was partly the material of 


| Penelope’s necklace, and appears among the decora- 
| tions of the palace of Menelaus, presumably supplied 


by the spoils of Troy. One of the Hissarlik goblets 
is composed of the same material, and in the propor- 
tions given by ancient writers. Again, a comparison 
of the two magnificent head-dresses, and the head- 
band, with the minute description of the head-attire 
of Andromache, wife, then widow, of Hector, is 
certainly in favour of their Homeric if not Trojan 
character. The head-dresses consist of a band of 
chain-work twenty inches long, from which hang 
on each side seven or eight chains, covered with 
small golden leaves, and fifteen inches long, with 
scores of smaller chains of three inches between 
them. Andromache’s head-dress was composed of 
several parts—glittering bands or chains, a diadem, 
a net, a plaited fillet, and a kredemnum, an article the 
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form and function of which are much in dispute. 
The word is elsewhere used for the whole head-dress. 
That worn by Penelope (Od. i. 334) hung down on 
both sides, so that at pleasure it might be drawn 
quite over the face (Liddell and Scott). The re- 
covered head-dresses approach very near to this 
description. A sea-nymph gave a kredemnum to the 
shipwrecked Odysseus (Ulysses) for a talismanic 
swimming-belt. The idea seems to have been sug- 
gested by the use of just such an article as the head- 
band found in the vase, which, if twice the length, 
as it might be fairly imagined by poetical, and no 
doubt often really was by feminine, licence, would 
fasten round a,man’s waist. These coincidences are 
curious and noteworthy. 

Reviewing the list of the objects dug up at 
Hissarlik, and comparing it with the notices scattered 
throughout the Iliad and Odyssey, of vessels, 
utensils, ornaments, and implements of warfare, we 
have certainly received the impression that if any one 
were rich, clever, and unscrupulous enough to collect 
a mass of antiquities of these classes, or get them 
fabricated, and to deposit them deep beneath heaps 
of fire-baked ruins, for the purpose of imposing on 
the world the belief that they were the relics of 
Homer’s Troy, and that the spot where they were 
found was on the site of Troy, he would insert among 
them just such vessels, jewels, and military imple- 
ments as are most prominent in the treasure now 
discovered, in the same proportion to objects of a 
less distinctive character, and possessing a similar, 
not too exact, resemblance to the descriptions given 
in the poems. Or, if we were to ask a student of 
Homer what specimens of articles in use, according 
to Homer, in the heroic age, he would certainly ex- 
pect to find in the ruins of Troy, and of what materials 


composed, he could not fail to name at once just 
such articles, in gold, silver, copper, and electrum, 
as are represented, with near or remote approach to 
the Homeric ideal, in Dr. Schliemann’s collection. 
Dr. Schliemann founds an argument for the genuine- 
ness of the relics upon the owl-headed pendants of 
the head-dresses, and owl-headed vases and images 


of various material. He thinks they are symbolic 
representations of Athena, to whom the owl was 
sacred, and of whom it was an emblem, the goddess 
whose temple we know was on the acropolis of Troy, 
and whom he considers, not without reason, to have 
been worshipped as the tutelary deity of the city. 
He presses into his service the well-known epithet 
by which Homer constantly characterises Athena, 
usually translated ‘‘ gleaming-eyed,”’ but which he 
renders ‘‘owl-faced.” Professor Max Miiller and 
others have criticised this new translation with sar- 
castic severity, asking whether the similar epithet, 
‘* ox-eyed,”’ applied to the goddess Heré, is to be 
rendered ‘‘cow-faced.” Now, although Dr. Schlie- 
mann can hardly justify his translation of this word, 
it is far from improbable that images of Athena 
should, in early times, be constructed with owls’ 
heads. Analogy is in favour of such an usage. 
Jupiter Ammon was represented with a ram’s head ; 
Bacchus, and various river gods, as horned. The 
Egyptian god, Phré (the Sun), was depicted with a 
hawk’s head. In the Birds of the comic poet, Aris- 
tophanes, it is stated that Zeus (Jupiter), ‘“‘ as being 
king, usually stands (¢.e., is represented in statues) 
with an eagle on his head, and his daughter (Athena) 
with an owl, and Apollo with a hawk.” It is not 
difficult to conceive that, if the images of Athena in 
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the poet’s time (435 B.c.) generally had owls oa 
their head, they might in earlier and ruder times 
have had owls’ heads on their shoulders. Upon the 
whole it seems reasonable to admit that if Dr. Schlie- 
mann can prove that objects of various classes had 
owls’ faces or owls’ heads on them (a fact which the 
photographs he has published do not make un. 
doubtedly clear), and that they were idols, or signi- 
ficant of a peculiar idol worship, he has a right to 
the conclusion that the people who possessed and 
used them worshipped a deity whose emblem was an 
owl, and by a strong presumption the deity known 
as Pallas Athena. 

It is affirmed by the antiquarians who have ex. 
amined these relics, either by means of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s description and photographs, or by personal 
inspection, that they are of far more ancient date 
than any remains of Greek, or Greco-Pheenician art, 
that have yet been discovered. They are therefore 
of earlier date, and probably by several centuries, 
than 700 B.c.; and exhibit such an inferior phase of 
art and civilisation as may fairly be taken to corre- 
spond with such an interval of time. In this respect 
we have an analogy in the difference between the 
sculptures at Mycene, which are referable to the 
same legendary age as the Trojan war, and the 
Greek sculptures of later, but still very early times. 
We await with much interest the result of excava- 
tions on the site of this and other old Greek cities, 
and of the comparison of the objects of daily use or 
decoration which may be there found, with the an- 
tiquities now under consideration. Meanwhile, some 
light may be thrown upon the subject by a careful 
collation of Dr. Schliemann’s collection, both in the 
precious metals and pottery, with Egyptian and 
Phoenician relics of the same character. For, accord- 
ing to Homer, both Egypt and Phoenicia were re- 
nowned for wealth and art in the time of the Trojan 
war; and he gives evidence of considerable inter- 
course between both these countries and Greece, and 
certainly between Phoenicia and the coast of Asia 
Minor. For example, he tells us that the Phoonicians 
supplied the king of Lemnos, an island opposite the 
coast of the Troad, with a magnificent silver goblet 
of Sidonian workmanship, which was given in ex- 
change to Achilles for a Trojan captive, a son of 
Priam, king of Troy. 

It would be premature and presumptuous to offer 
a decided opinion as to the extent to which Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries have contributed to the solu- 
tion of the great question which they have revived, 
and introduced to popular discussion—the question 
of the existence of the city of Troy, and of the historic 
character of the ten years’ siege, and its principal 
events and personages. We may observe, however, 
that there is a growing conviction among critics and 
archeologists, that the main fact is established that 
the ruins of the fortress on the hill of Hissarlik are 
really those of the traditional and Homeric lium; 
and therefore that there was a town on that site, the 
destruction of which, in war and by fire, formed the 
historical groundwork of the Homeric poems. It 
will hardly be maintained henceforth by many, ast 
appears still to be by Professor Max Miiller, that 
floating myths of a predatory Greek expedition 
against the Asiatic coast, gradually localised them- 
selves in the region of the road, without any reason 
but the fancy of some particular poet who had seen 
ruins there, and that the discovery of a city or citadel 
with massive walls, gates, tower, and buildings, ™ 
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the locality indicated by the Iliad, and maintained by 
a persistent tradition, is a mere accidental coincidence 
affording no proof of the historical character of the 
siege of Trov. On the other hand, however striking 
the correspondence between the descriptions in the 
[liad and much that has been discovered, both in 
architectural remains, and in the deep-buried mass 
of treasure, most will hesitate to accord to Dr. Schlie- 
mann the belief which he demands, that he has stood 
upon the very tower from which Helen pointed out 
to Priam the chief of the allied Greek princes, and 
has passed through the actual Sczean gates which 
witnessed the parting of Hector and Andromache; 
that he has enriched Greece with a new trophy from 
Troy in the shield which was worn in many a fight 
which Homer has sung, and that his energetic co- 
explorer, Frau Schliemann can, when she pleases, 
like many a Greek lady 3,000 years since, adorn her 
fair brow with the splendid head-dress of one of the 
numerous daughters or daughters-in-law of King 
Priam. 


THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER VI.—MARCH OF THE ALLIES ON TIEN-TSIN— 
ADVANCE ON PEKING, 


FTER a brief sojourn at Takoo, it was resolved 
by the allied commanders-in-chief to advance 

the forces upon Tien-tsin, and should the refractory 
government fail to negotiate satisfactory terms, then 
tomarch up to the walls of Peking and bombard the 
tity; but before proceeding on the march it was 
necessary to take a survey of the roads in the neigh- 


hourhood of Takoo, and to procure baggage carts. 
This duty was undertaken by a staff officer, ac- 
companied by an interpreter, and myself as assistant 
surveyor. As we proceeded along the highway we 
came to a mud-built roadside house, from the roof of 
which there was an extensive view of the roads 
between the village and the main Tien-tsin road. 

In due time the allied army encamped before the 
walls of Tien-tsin without encountering any of the 
memy on the way. Not only had they disappeared 
from the extended plain on the banks of the Peiho, 
but the fortifications of the city were evacuated. 
These defences were chiefly of recent construction, 
under the strategic plans of Prince San-Kolinsin, a 
Tartar of high rank, and generalissimo of the Chinese 
forces. It was jocularly mooted about the camp, 
however, that the prince was a runaway Irishman 
fom the corps of Royal Marines, whose proper 
designation was Sam Collinson. 

Captain Gordon made a rough survey of these 
fortifications, and acknowledged that San-Kolinsin 
had proved himself a good engineer, by the masterly 
manner in which they had been constructed and 
made impregnable from the sea. He had hitherto 
only contended with a naval power, and shown 
himself fully equal to the command and trust 
bestowed upon him. But when he found a powerful 
army and field-guns opposed to him, he deemed it 
prudent to retire upon Peking and allow the in- 
vaders to advance into the interior, where he hoped 
‘surround them by superior numbers, or ky some 
tteacherous movement inveigle them into an ambush. 
Accordingly some Chinese emissaries arrived with a 
flag of truce at the camp, bringing despatches from 
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Peking, which invited the ambassadors to the capital 
to treat matters diplomatically, bringing only a guard 
of two thousand men, while the allied army remained 
at Tien-tsin. These proposals were rejected, as 
they evidently were intended to prepare a trap for 
capturing the plenipotentiaries. 

The weather by this time had cleared up, but tho 
sun shone out so intensely hot that the troops suffered 
as much discomfort as they did during the heavy 
rains. Fortunately, provisions were abundant and 
cheap. The most relished luxury during that hot 
season among the natives, as well as the Europeans, 
was ice; and strange as it may appear, there was 
abundance of it in the neighbourhood, stored in ice- 
houses, which are filled during the winter, when not 
only is the river frozen over, but the sea itself several 
miles from the shore. Hawkers were running about 
the camp all day long with this much-desired 
article. 

On entering some of the better class of dwellings 
in the suburbs of the city, I observed some new uses 
which the Chinese put ice to. Inthe middle of some 
apartments huge blocks were placed in stoneware 
basins, which gave a delicious coolness to the air. 
But its most novel application was to lie upon ice 
during the extreme heat of the day. The ice for this 
purpose is crushed and scattered over the stove- 
couch—which is heated by fire in the winter— 
whereon it is then covered with a mat, on which the 
native casts his body as soon as he has divested him- 
self of superfluous integuments; and, thus released, 
refreshes himself with a cool siesta, until the sun 
partially withdraws his mid-day heat, and enables 
man again to renew his energy. 

At the rumour of the success of the allies, and 
their intention to advance on Tien-tsin, great num- 
bers of the inhabitants retired from that city ; yet 
some of our officers, with the interpreter, passed 
through its streets, and observed no material change 
from the usual crowded thoroughfares of a Chinese 
town. The ordinary business of the street-vendors 
and stall-keepers continued with the usual alacrity, 
and the lower classes laughed, grumbled, and stolded 
one another, clad in shabby old rags, yet happy 
withal. The more respectable inhabitants, however, 
dressed in their long blue frocks, might be seen 
grouped together, looking anxious and unhappy, 
and the principal shops were shut. ‘The crowd in- 
creased as they neared the water-side, and became 
insufferably large in the neighbourhood of an exten- 
sive building, where a guard of British soldiers 
paced to and fro, and numerous officers and orderlies 
passed in and out its spacious gates. This large house 
belonged to a wealthy corn-merchant, surnamed 
Han, and was conveniently divided into different 
series of apartments, with two doorways leading on 
to the bund, or river’s bank. The higher of these 
led to two suites of rooms, one of which was occupied 
by Lord Elgin and staff, and the other by Sir Hope 
Grant and staff. The lower door led to the French 
general’s quarters. 

Time pressed, however, and their sojourn here 
was short, for in eight days orders were given for 
the army to march on Peking. Accordingly, one 
morning we were aroused from our slumbers at an 
early hour by the band of the Rifles playing “ Old 
Folks at Home,” and, turning out, saw that the 
march had commenced. The neighbourhood of the 
‘‘ Han” establishment presented a scene of bustle 
and confusion easier imagined than flescribed. Rows 
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of carts and waggons lined the way, all carrying 
little flags with numbers on them. As the main 
body of the army marched through the streets of 
Tien-tsin it was slow work, and accompanied by 
numerous stoppages as they gradually progressed 
through the street of ‘‘ Everlasting Prosperity.” The 
Chinese lined the thoroughfare on either side, and 
curious it was to hear the strange remarks of the 
various shopkeepers who stood at their doorways 
watching the uncouth procession of carts attended by 
men of all shapes, sizes, shades of colour, and cos- 
tumes. 

“They must surely be composed of a great 
number of nations,” said one; ‘see how black some 
are, and how fair are others.” 

‘*No,” said another, ‘‘they are only from two 
countries, England and France. Those black men 
(our Indian troops) are their slaves.” 

While on the march a flag of truce arrived, borne 
by two mandarins, who announced that the Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Court of Punishment, and the 
President of the Council of War, had been appointed 
to treat with the ambassadors, and were now on their 
way to Tien-tsin. The flag-bearers were dismissed 
with the reply that there could be no treating till the 
army arrived at Tung-chow. 

A second despatch from the commissioners at that 
town met the ambassadors on the route, when it was 
deemed advisable to send Messrs. Parkes and Wade 
—the chief linguists in the British service—to see 
them personally. This they succeeded in doing. 
One was the Prince of E., a tall, dignified man, with 
an intelligent countenance, though a somewhat un- 
pleasant eye. ‘The other was softer and more oily in 
his manner, but also intelligent. Both were ex- 


tremely polite, the prince especially, and without 


condescension or affectation. They were so bland 
and considerate during the conversation which fol- 
lowed that the interpreters reported to Lord Elgin 


he could rely-on their good faith and that of their | 
It turned out that these assurances | 
were but hollow professions intended to deceive, so | 


government. 


that the allies might be put off their guard. 
Notwithstanding the many occasions on which the 

allies had suffered from the treachery of the Chinese, 

yet they believed on this occasion in their ‘ good 


the highest personages in the empire. . But it would 


appear that the Chinese mind is so distorted they deem | 
an act of treachery not merely as no dishonour, but | 
actually an instance of their superior diplomacy and | 


tactics if they succeed. In this instance the man- 
darins invited the ambassadors to encamp the army 
at a certain place near Tung-chow, while negotiations 
were going forward, which was so far acquiesced in 
that the quartermaster-general, with an escort, pro- 
ceeded to examine the locality. 

As I was now pretty well conversant with the 
Chinese language, I formed one of the escort in the 
capacity of a sub-interpreter. Our party consisted 
of eight officers and volunteers, escorted by five 
dragoons, and twenty Indian troopers. We arrived 
safe at Tung-chow, and were put up and entertained 
by the authorities for two days, after which we re- 
turned to the camping-ground. On our way we 
were surprised to find a large Tartar army encamped, 
with a number of guns in a commanding position 
overlooking the ground. This raised our suspicions, 
and Mr. Parkes went to demand an explanation from 
the Prince of E. 





| on all occasions with great loss. 
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Meanwhile Colonel Walker*awaited his return with 
part of the escort, including myself. He observed 
active preparations for an attack going on in the 
Tartar lines, and a growing disposition to control his 
movements. At last he was surrounded, the scabbard 
of his sword tilted up, his legs were seized, and a 
vigorous attempt made to unhorse him. His resolve 
was taken in a moment; he waved his hand to his men 
to follow him; we all dashed through the Tartar lines, 
and forcing our way to the front, reached the allied 
army without any loss, although many shots were 
fired at us. While the commander-in-chief was 
listening to a report of the escape, a very heavy fire 
was opened on the army. 

The assault was undoubtedly more premature than 
the Tartar general had intended, for it is plain their 
intention was to beguile the allied troops to encamp 
peacefully in the midst of their numbers, and then 
to attack them unawares. ‘Their plans were, at all 
events, foiled, for there being no signs of the return 
of Mr. Parkes and his companions, Sir Hope Grant 
made arrangements for the immediate advance of 
the forces at hand, which did not exceed 3,500 men, 
while that of the enemy was estimated at 30,000 
men. After a sharp engagement, which lasted for 
two hours, the Tartars, who could not stand the fire 
of the artillery, gave way, and spirited charges were 
made by the cavalry, dispersing and routing the 
treacherous ‘enemy. Seventy-four pieces of cannon 
were captured on this occasion, and all destroyed. 

Several other engagements ensued, and the pro- 
gress of the invading army was stubbornly but 
ineffectually contested, for the enemy was defeated 
Attempts were 
made to ascertain what had become of the party so 
treacherously captured, but nothing reliable was 
heard of the prisoners, and the allies laboured under 
the fear and suspicion that they had been barbarously 
murdered. 

At length a communication was received from the 
Prince of Kung—brother to the Emperor Hien- 
Fung—who acknowledged that the government did 
hold certain British subjects prisoners, but as they 


| were taken after the fighting had commenced they 


could not be released until the convention had been 


signed, and the allied armies withdrawn from the 
faith,” especially as it was guaranteed by some of 


country. The reply to this was that the prisoners 
must be given up, or the army would advance up to 
the walls of Peking. Again the Prince wrote, using 
every imaginable argument to delay the advance of 
the troops. In one of his letters there was a card 


| emclosed, written in Chinese and English, in Mr. 


Parkes’s own hand, and from this testimony all were 
delighted to learn that one of the prisoners at least 
was alive. 

In a few days the invading army came within view 
of the long-secluded capital of the Celestial Empire. 
The city lay at a distance of some six miles on flat 
ground, and was almost entirely hidden by its long 
line of wall; but the towers over its gates, and its 
larger corner towers, loomed conspicuously through 
the clear atmosphere. Next day on the march, the 
several brigades of the army got separated, the 
French moving to the right of the British position in 
the direction of the Emperor’s principal palace, called 
Yuen-ming-yuen, situated outside the walls of Peking. 
When they arrived there they captured the grand 
entrance, and bivouacked under the trees outside, 
expecting that the British would follow. But our 
troops were engaged in scouring the country to 
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engage the enemy, while our allies were bent on | 


plundering the palace, or rather congregation of 
alaces, in the extensive grounds of this famous 
retreat of the imperial court. 


| 


Be that as it may, only a few British troops joined | 


the French army. 
topographical department, to which I was attached. 


srounds. Facing the gate stood the grand reception 
5 . 

hall, which we entered, and found ourselves on a 
smooth marble floor, in front of the Emperor’s ebony 
throne. Near this were his two retiring-rooms, and 
in the rear his Majesty’s bedroom. A large niche in 
the wall, curtained over and covered with silk mat- 


Among these was the staff of the | 
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of refuge. Knowing all the intricacies of the palace 
grounds, they carried her and her pet dog beyond 
the walls of Yuen-ming-yuen, through a small side 
door, some distance from the main entrance, under 
my escort. 

When they got outside, the question was where to 


| take her to a place of safety, as it was impossible to 
We were among the first to enter the interior of the | 


tresses, served for the bed, and a sloping platform | 


enabled him to mount into it. 


On the extreme left were the Empress’s apart- | 


ments, but none of them furnished so splendidly as 
those of the Emperor. Several baskets of fruit and 
sweetmeats lay on tho table, showing that her depar- 
ture had been sudden. Adjoining these rooms were 


numerous smaller ones, forming an intricate maze, | 
yell stored with silks and other articles of female | 
attire, having evidently been occupied by the Em- | 


press’s attendants. 


Through these apartments our party wandered at | 
will. I threaded my way through their intricacies to | 
see if there were any of their former occupants left | 


behind. 


rushed at me, barking vociferously 


At the entrance to one chamber a little dog | 
a beautiful little | 


ceature of the rarest Chinese breed. I tried to pacify | 


it, but without success, as it retreated at my approach, 


backing into the apartment, barking more fiercely | 


than before. 


As I peeped through the doorway, I | 


heard a faint scream, and on entering the room | 


beheld a young woman, richly dressed, in a state of 
tribulation. 
“Great prince, forbear!” 


enter the city. The chair-bearers knew of a Buddhist 
nunnery not far off, so it was agreed that she should 
be carried there. On arrival at the place the inmates 
were in great fear at seeing a foreign soldier ap- 
proach the gate, but this was soon dispelled when 
the damsel in the chair told her story. Not only did 
the nuns gladly receive her, but offered the protec- 
tion of their establishment to the two attendants. 

I bade my charge good-by, promising to return 
at the earliest day to inform her when it would be 
safe to leave; but on no account to do so until affairs 
were settled between the contending powers. She 
thanked me earnestly for my protection, and pro- 
mised implicitly to obey my advice. 

On my way back I thought much of this strange 
adventure, and during the bivouac that night could 
scarcely sleep for thinking about this beautiful prize, 
which was more precious than all the gold and jewels 
I had seen in the palace. 


Sonnets of the Sacred peur. 
BY THE REY. S. J. STONE, M.A, 
SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.”-— 


| Rom. vi. 11. 


she cried, falling on her | 


knees before me, and clasping her hands in an atti- | 
’ oD 


tude of supplication. ‘Oh, spare my life! Iama 
woman in distress. Save me! save me!” 

“Rise up,” I said, in broken Chiuese, taking her 
gently by the hands; ‘‘ you have nothing to fear. 
Though I am not a great prince, yet I am a British 
sildier, who will protect you from any harm.” 

Hearing words of this kind in her own native 
tongue reassured her, though imperfectly spoken; so 
she sat down on a couch and lifted her dog up into 
her lap and tried to quiet it. Then she explained 
how she belonged to the household of the Empress, 
who had taken her departure suddenly, and with 
only a portion of her attendants, leaving the others 
to be brought away by their relatives in the city. She 
was the only one left behind, expecting her father to 
come from the city and take her home, but he had 
not been able to doso, as she was told by the eunuchs 


HE feet of Israel pressed the living sod— 
The margin of that deep baptismal wave 
Wherein their ancient foe had found a grave 
Beneath the Mediatov’s lifted rod— 


| To stand or move, a nation born to God: 


left in charge of the palace that the gates were closed, | 


and no one allowed to go beyond the walls. 


I then tried to explain how matters stood, and that | 
the palace was in possession of the foreign troops, | 
and in course of time she became somewhat pacified. | 

Ithen returned to my party, and reported to my | 
superior officer what Lhad seen. The colonel, Wolseley, | 


gallantly allowed me to protect the forlorn damsel, 
and assist her in leaving the palace before it was 
given up to plunder, when she might have fared 
badly at the hands of the French soldiery. No time 
was lost in securing a sedan-chair and enlisting the 


services of two eunuchs, who were only too glad to 


Dead to an evil past, henceforth alive 


| Tio see the Lord’s salvation, or to strive 


On the war-track their steadfast Leader trod. 
Alas, how few endured! they turned again 


| In heart to Egypt, vexed his righteous soul 


In despite of his tender stern control— 

Received the manifold grace of God in vain. 

On us the ends are come! Pray, Christian, pray, 
Lest thou, like these, i’ the end be castaway. 


Maricties, 


Russtan Crown Jewets.—The crown jewels are kept in the 
Winter Palace, in a stone chamber with unplastered walls, 
furnished with four wooden stools for the soldier guards, and 
rows of glass-covered stands, secured by locks as well as by the 
royal seal. There in the middle, placed in a sloping position, 
was the seeptre of all the Russias, tipped by the Orloff diamond. 
Of course we were disappointed : the sceptre resembles a gold 


| poker; and the mountain of light which we had pictured to 


; } | ourselyes as big as a walntit, was no bigger than a_hazel-nut. 
get away by carrying the maid of honour to a place | 


But for all that it was brilliant, clear and beautiful. It is 
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slightly flat in front, and pointed behind, and perfectly sym- 
metrical in shape. It is said to have a slight yellow hue, but 
that was not perceptible in the somewhat obscure chamber. 
The story of this diamond is that it formed the eye of an idol, 
and was stolen from a temple near Trichinopoli. It was sold, 
resold, and sold again, poe time at a higher rate, and refused 
by Catherine on account of its enormous price. It was bought 
by Prince Potemkie, and by him presented to his mistress, the 
price, to an Armenian merchant, being 450,000 roubles, a life 
annuity of 2,000, and a patent of nobility. It weighs a little 
above eight carats, more than the Koh-i-noor before it was cut ; 
but the Russian diamond has in it a slight flaw, and the 
English brilliant is considered to be the most valuable. The 
dazzling splendour of the Czar’s crown is not to be described. 
In shape it resembles a patriarchal mitre ; the band which en- 
circles the head is formed of large stones of the purest water, 
and from it spring four arches of brilliants, which meeting at 
the top, terminate in one huge sapphire of the deepest, clearest, 
richest blue. That of the Empress is almost as valuable, and 
much more beautiful. There are numberless other jewels ; a 
necklace of almond-shaped diamonds, twenty-two in number, 
with a pendant formed of fifteen, is said to be the most valu- 
able in Europe. But we were better able to appreciate a diadem, 
the spikes of which were alternately tipped with diamonds and 
pearls. The latter were perfectly oval and slightly tinged with 
sink, just the hue which the sinking sun throwson a snow-peak. 
Imhis enormous display of wealth left feelings of wonder rather 
than of pleasure upon our minds.—Through Russia. By Mrs, 
Guthrie. 


Morr Discovertes At Troy.—Since our article on ‘‘ Trojan 
Antiquities’ was in type, we learn that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has made further explorations. The large slabs on the 
road which were discovered at Hissarlik at a depth of thirty 
feet have been removed, and below that pavement a much 
more ancient pavement of large chalk-stone slabs has now 
been brought to light. While the stratum which Dr. 
Schliemann and others assign to Priam and his family extends 
only from 23 feet to 32 feet below the surface, these new ex- 
cavations reach from 30 feet to 53 feet. It has been arranged 
that Dr. Schliemann is to employ 100 or 150 labourers for 
three or four months at Hissarlik, and that whatever is found 
by them is to be the property of the Turkish Government. 


EXpENse OF A LABOURER, WITH WIFE, AND WITH Four 
CuHILDREN.—The following table of expenses is given for the 
information of readers at home and for the amusement of readers 
in America and the Colonies. It appeared in a communication 
to the ‘Times ” from Lord Aveney, at the beginning of the 
Eastern Counties’ agricultural strikes, and is said to have been 
carefully drawn up. Table first is from the late Mr. Layton 
Cooke’s work on the Corn Laws. What would William Cobbett 
have said to this ? Twenty-six shillings in the year for meat to 
a labouring man and woman, the same for boots and shoes, and 
ten shillings for the wife’s whole ‘‘ dress” ! 

Expenses of Man and Wife for Wife’s Shoes 


One Year. Needles, ete, ... 
0 | Man’s Tools 


Earnings. 
8 Weeks at 93. ......:..0c0008 21 12 


ASAakrano 


£30 10 
Expenses of Man and Wife, with 
Four Children, ages 2, 4, 6, 8. 
| Man and Wife.... 
Children’s Cloth 
| Washing do 
| 14 stone of Flour. 
| 
| 


Ts.) 
ocoonuont 


2 pairs of Shoes (man) ... 
1 Waistcoat wee 
1 pair Breeches 

1 Coat 

3 pairs Stockings 

1 pair Gaiters 


oooo 


Earnings. 
| 48 Weeks at 10s. ..........0. 
aes nag 
Piecework 


Gloves (hedging, etc.)...... 
House Linen 


2 SI 


oo sn 
ooo °° 


— 
~ 


Corre womr 
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te 
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Increase of prices may modify these estimates a little, but the 
measure of comfort above bare subsistence must be stili dole- 
fully scant for poor Hodge and his wife. 


O.tNEy CuurcH Resroration.—The noble tower and steeple 
of Olney Church, the only stone steeple in the county of Soke, 
is considered to be as old as the thirteenth century, and is of 
the Early Decorated or middle pointed style of architecture. 
Being carried up to a great elevation, it is a landmark for all 
the neighbouring country, and its musical peal of bells has 
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charmed a thousand ears, as well as those of the poet, who 
wrote of the— 


‘Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear.” 

The church is now undergoing restoration, in accordance with 
a plan furnished by Sir Gilbert Scott, who has taken special 
interest in the work, and has in his visits expressed his admira. 
tion of the place. Not much has, however, been yet effected, 
Lord Dartmouth, the patron of the living, and the only wealthy 
contributor, has restored the chancel, though something in the 
shape of a screen or reredos is still needed to relieve the bare. 
ness of the wall below the east window. At the west end the 
organ gallery has been removed, and the tower thrown open to 
the church. A new roof to the tower has been provided, and a 
new west door constructed. A screen to form a_ vestry 
is planned at this end of the church, and the whole requires 
new seating. The paving of the floor and the warming of the 
church are urgent needs. When funds can be obtained, atten. 
tion will be given to the south and north aisles, and the nave 
roof, A new north porch is much to be desired, as the present 
one is mean in appearance and unworthy of the rest of the 
architecture of the church. In the peal of bells the addition 
of two smaller bells is wanted to complete the octave, and so 
render the Olney chimes more melodious than even they were 
to Cowper's ear, For these restorations surely an appeal may 
be made to many who are not residents of Olney. Hundreds of 
visitors from distant places make pilgrimage there every year. 
The Summer House, immortalised in Cowper’s Letters, and in 
‘The Task,” is covered all over with names of visitors, many of 
them from across the Atlantic. Many of these visitors must be 
wealthy, and could well afford some generous help in the work, 
seeing that both the living and the parish are poor. Ji is not 
the name of Cowper alone, though itself a host, that endears 
and consecrates Olney. The Rev. John Newton, whose 
‘* Cardiphonia,” and = Letters, bright with the Christian 
truth and balmy with the earnest love that pervades them, is 
best known to us as the Vicar of Olney. Good old Thomas 
Scott, the Commentator, also for many years laboured in this 
place. Before him was the Rev. Moses Browne, a disciple of 
Izaak Walton, as well as a zealous ‘‘ fisher of men.” In the 
preface of a little book, Moses Browne tells us that he brought 
up in the vicarage of Olney a family of ten children, and that 
he never had an income of more than forty pounds in his life! 
His fishing in the Ouse must have been a business as well as a 
pleasure and recreation for the poor man. The Rey. Hemy 
Gauntlett, author of a practical and devotional commentary 
on the Revelation, the Rev. Dr. Langley, and the present 
incumbent, the Rev. J. P. Langley, have kept up the evangelical 
succession, and maintained the worthy traditions of the place. 
Surely there are many who, if they knew that the church in 
which these good men ministered and worshipped now sadly 
needs restoration, would deem it a privilege to send some 
help towards so good a work, 


DEVELOPMENT OF PeErRiopIcAL LirERATURE.—Sir Charles 
Reed, chairman of the London School Board, in presiding at 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Religious Tract Society, at 
Exeter Hall, said that he admired the way in which the Society 
adapted its agencies to the requirements of the times. In the 
early part of this century, when there was little education, the 
attention of the Society was largely devoted to tracts suited for 
the labouring classes, especially in rural districts. As eduea- 
tion throughout the country advanced, there were produced 
books for all classes, for the young and for the aged, for plain 
readers, and for students and the learned. By-and-by, when 
periodical literature began to spread so wonderfully, the Society 
established its weekly periodicals, the “Leisure Hour” in 
1852, and the ‘‘Sunday at Home ” in 1854, besides others of 
monthly issue. The success of these magazines has been most 
gratifying. The ‘‘ Leisure Hour” is met with in every part of 
the world, as in most well-ordered households at home. ‘‘I have 
seen it,” said Sir Charles Reed, ‘‘upon the top of Mount 
Washington, in the United States, and Sir Leopold McClintock 
tells me it was the favourite companion of the men engaged in 
Arctic exploration. Of the ‘Leisure Hour’ and the ‘ Sunday 
at Home’ together, there were about twelve million of copies 
circulated last year.” In fact, the proceeds of sales of the 
periodicals exceed by several thousands of pounds the total 
proceeds of sales of all the Society’s publications previous to 
their issue. The total receipts for sales in 1852 were £46,797 ; 
the total receipts for sales in 1873 were £114,041, of which 
above £50,000 represented sales of periodicals. Such is the 
important place now held by periodicals in the work of the 
Society, and in the general literature of the country. 





